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AB STB ACT ^ ^ 

Hiniaal coapetency testing is the aost re'cent 
evolution of the accountability .aoveaent and of the ^oapct^ncy based 
education aoveaent^ It focuses on the basic acadeaic skills of 
reading, vriting, and aritheatic. It presuaes the state vijll set 
educational objactives, and that the local school district vill 
cfonduct its prograa so that^ the objectives lill be achieved.' It 
eaphasizes ainiaal ^oblectives for grade proaoticn or high school 
graduation^. It' Sfippbses that a stateaide test vill deteraine whether 
the objectives are' attained. -It assuaes that scientific aanageaent of 
the schools will not^ qaly provide egual distributicn cf cl^ifortuaities 
and resources to all^hildre'n but will also result in all c^ild^e^ 
learning to read, vri^iB, and do arithaetic. Grcaing bureaucratization 
aid^cehtralisation in\education are the result of. efforts by 
policyaakers to solve educational, probleas. Tha author ccccludes 
that: (1) higher levels of governaent should be $:oncexned vith * 
proaoting eqoality.cf education^ opportunity; (2) the standards and 
operation of schools should be the responsibility of local boards cf 
education; and (3) ainisal coapetency testing vill net solve the' 
proble* of the'.ainrority of teachers « ho fail teach and the. 
iinoriiy of students vho fail to leatn. (CIB), 
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C> / ^ \ ' . ^ Summary - ' ' . 

A CRr^IQUS 0? '"MINIMAL COMPETENCY TESTING" 
Arthur VJise 

;.Vhat is ••minimal'*c.ortp|tericy tesi:ing"? My purpose here i?;.- 
to discern-' its definition;, to place^^ in larger, context, and..- 
to. predict^'its pr^able consequences > 

Minimal'' competency testing is 'the niost recent evolution of 
th4 "accountaliility movement" and 'of the "competen'cy-based ^ ^^ 
education movement": 4 ' ' 

It focuses attention upon the basic academic .skills of. 
reading; writirtg and arithmetic. ^ 

C2) It presumes' that the state will^set educational objec- 
tives. . \ * ' ' 

(3) It presumes that the local school district will conduct 
/Its program so thit the'«objectives" will be achieved, 

(^} It emphasizes- minimal objectives for grade-to-grade 
promotion 'and/ot high school graduation. 

(5). It supposes that objectives wilj^be $tated and explicit 
and -that a statewide test will determine whethpr the objectives 
are attained. Perhaps the most\ comprehensive minimal competency 
•testing iaw is' Florida's which wag enacted inT976. ^A precis of 
* that^la^w- is included as Appendix A.^ ' ' ^_ 

Those wh'o /advocate -minimal cpm'petency testing do not see it 
o'cdUsing nfajpr changes in school organization arid control^eVond • 
.•tfrd/dbvious* They believe thajt th_e. eyxistence' of the tWfe^Vill 
'cause" t}ie ,^hooljs to reorient themselves so that the objectives ' 



will be attained. - \ « , * • 

I ^ ■ t 

\ J Minimal competency testing is the 'latest "technical, invention" 

* * designed to. cause the sphools ,to re'form. Thedast decdde or two / 

' his- witnessed . a succession oof similair inventions^ In coninlon, these ' 

inventions have b^en designed to make the operation of schools ^ ' 

more "bus in€S8-iike""'ah<^*'sc^ntific.".. The inventions .are baseli 

on "common-sense," If the schools are not producing ch ildren who 

can read', write and arithmetic, then w6 , shall pass a 'l aw je-' 
■ . » - >' 

quiring the schools to dd^ so . • , ' . 

To understand minimal competency testing, one should firs't 
". . . . . • ■ ' ' ■ 

. review other state I'egislation enacted over the last fifteen years. 

' Those familiar with educa-fr^onal policy will reg^gnize a diz:?jing 
array of terms, each of which has remained current for only a few 
'^"Z years* • Underlying ^ach reform, however, is the. same impoverished . 
-theory of ^ education and schooling. ^ According to .the- *o«perative^ 

^ Accountability Project, b^etween I963 and 197^ ft least' seventy- ^ , 
three acdountability-type laws were passed. • 0 ^ * . 

There appear to be two different problems which^ minimal' . 
competency testing is 'designed to solve. The first is thar the ' 
"value of a high sshool diploma has declined." Some rec^ipients 
of a high school diploma lack the basic skills of reading, . writing 
and arithmetic. The institution of minimal aompet^ncy te^s^ting' 
will ensure that the recipient of a high .schooli. diploma does have 
.the- skills necessary to pass a state exapinati(^. in thes-e sub- 

^^'j4cts. And state officials will be able to count the niimber Who 
pass and this number who fail. • ^ ' . ' „ ' " *■ 

The' intense interest in minimal competency testing, however , - 
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• ■• suggests that its advocates hope to solve a second and more prof ound- 

, * . . . ' ■ ♦ ■ 

. problem, A minority of students fail tc acquire the basic skills . 
* ' " A minority of teachers fail to teach the basic skills > * 
According to Max Weber, one definition of bureaucratic 

rationalization involve^tightenirig the relationship between the 
/ , means and ends of the organization. Rationalization can occur, I 

would argtie, only* when the relationship between me^s and ends is 

known . \ '^ans can then be implemented to attain end^,' Ends c^n . 

then b^ chosen because means to attain them are available. VJhen 
"J . efforts ^to rationalize persist in ignorance of the relationship 

between means and ends, then I; term it hyperrationalization\ Avail- 

able evidence prpvides little, if *any, justification for the belief 

% 

-that minimal competency testing will help poor students to learn or 

poor teachers to teach. ^ ■ ^ ' ... l 

\ \ - .^.^ \ , . h 
' Growing bureaucrat! za>ioh afid centralization in education' are • 

/ \ the results of efforts b^ policyrnakers^ -(and those ijhey represent) 
to solve educational, problems. The two major, prt^lems are in- 
equality in educatio]^ and low academic achievement. Generally,' 
problem^ associated with equality in education — with the distri- , 
• bution of opportunities or resources — ^.are nj)t serious technical 
problems; they are politicaL problems, Wlj^ii^ the local majoritarian 
> processes fail to deliver equal opportunity; those who suffer dis- 
crimination 3|ivoke higher authorities. When local schools dis- 

^ criminate on the basis of race, economic status, handicap, or sex, 

w ' I * " • 

action by higher' authorities will redress ti^e^ imbalance. Th'e proper 
distribution or opportunities and resources is a g9al which can bdL. 
promoted through legislation, and, where necessary,, litigation.^ 
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The^goal of equality has been and is bein^ promoted by court 
decisions, federal legislation and state legislation, Progress 
has been,ifiade; more^ is required. 

However , a goal has begun to capture the attention of . 
those wfto make policy for educsition. That .goal is to make educa- 
tional institutions more effic.ient and mor^ effective. • At times, 
that, goal appears to arise as a reaation to efforts to equalize 
the ctistribution of opportunities or resources. Will a" more equal 
distri1?ution of opportunities or resources' make educational in- 
stitutiW more effi6ient or effective? At other times the goal 
is invoked to conjure images of waste- and "diiplication. . At still 
.other tines, the goal is invoked to promote educational achieve- 
ment. .Legislation or a court order is sought to solve the problem 
of low academic achievement-. 

• *■ Policy designed to solve the problem orf low academic achieve- 
ip.nt is qualitatively different_ from policy designed to solve the 
pnol^lem 'bf. unequal educa'tional opportunity. The solution to^the 

'problem of low^^Kievem'ent is more technical than political. It 
is true that some teachers, do not teach. It is true that' s'ome ■ 
students do not learn.- The question is whether high level policy 
in-^erventions. will solve'those problems. I think not. .The causes 
of ".these- pToblems" are deep.- They:are not likely to respond to 
the kinds of.. policy interve-ntions pfemiitt^^ by our current state 
of knpwledge aboiit , teaghing and learning and policy intervention. 

Three recommendations follow: ^" 
• - '"'',(1) ..Higher' levels of government sho,uld be- concerned with 

' pronoti.p.? eqviality . of e^acatiorial opportunity ■ s • 



(21 ' The estat}l\shment of standards and th^ 'operation of 
schools should bQ- the responsibility" of the local board of 
education and its, staff. . 

(3) Minimal competency testing will not siolve the problems 
of poor learning' and poor teaching; serious research is r.equ^red 
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What is "niinimal competency testing"?. My'purpo's 
to 'di'scern itg ■definition, to place i'V in larger cont 
to .predict .its probable consequences". 

" ^^Minimal competency testing is the most recent evo 

« \ , , / 

the '.'accountability ITovemef^t" and of the "competency- 
education movement-" : _ • - 

(I) It 'focuses attention upon the basic academi 
reading, writing and arithmetic. y 

' (2) It presumes that the state will/'^'et educaytioria,i objec- 




ill conduct 



tives . 

(3) It presumes that the local -"^chool distr) 
its* program so that 'the objectives will be achie 

(i^) - It emphasizes minimal objectij.es. for/fera^J'e-to-grade 
.prolnotion and/or high school graduation. 

(.5) It supposes .that Objectives b^ s-^ted and explicit 

■and that a .statewide test will det^yifune vfhejth^T the objectives 
are attained. Perhaps the mos><comprehensi/ve/minimal competency 
testing law is Florida^s 'i 
ti>at law is included as Append 

Those wh'o a^v^ate minimal competency testing do not see it 
causing majojp^changes in scnooi organiz/ailon and control beyond 
the obvi^s.' They believe that the^.e/istence of the test, will 
Cfluse- the scnoois xo reonenu i-i>«msc/v/4s so that the o^)jectives 
rill be attained, 



1976. A/-precis of 



\ 

. \ 
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."^■Miriimal competency testing* is the latest ••technical invention'* 
designed to c^iuse the; schools "tb refprm. The last decade or two 
has witnessed a succession of ^im^ilar inventions. In common, *these 
inventions ha,ye been ^designed to make t^e operation of schools 
more "business-like" and "scientific." The inventioVis are based . 
on "Gommon-sens,e . ". If the - scho'bls are not producinif?: children who 
can read> write and do arithmetic, then we shall pass a law re- v 



quiring the schools to do so . 
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A, What Is- Past t s Prol 

^ \ - . — " : ♦ 

• To understand -minimal competency testing, one should firsts 

.review, other' state legislation enacted oVer the last fifteen years. " * 

' Those familiar with educgitional .policy will recognize a dizzying 

".'array qf terms, each of ^ which has remained current, fof* only a few . 
* ^ 

years. Underlying each ^form, 'however, is the' same ' impoverished * * - 
theory. of education and .schooling. ' Acpording t9v the Cooperative^ - * 

Accountability .Project, , between 1963 and'l9?^ at least seventy- «^ ^ - 
. "three acc'ountabil/ity-type laws were passe^d.^ * ^ ' y 

1. Scientific Management • ' .v . 

T-he lexic^ of the accoun^bility movement includes at lea^t 
the^ following terms: (1) -accountdfel^ty, (2) piannirig, programiftng, 
budgeting systems (PPBS), (3) management-py-objectiye^ .(MBC), 
(^) operations analysis, (5) systems -analysis ( 6"). ■ program /' , 
evaluation and review technique (PERT), (7) manageijient information 
'systems .(Mis) , (8) management s-cience, (.9) planning^ models , 
' — (-iitr)— cros't"-l5enefiiL._,ari^ (11,) > cost effectiveness analysis', 

(12) economic analysis, (13)^ systems engineering an^ (Ik) zero- 
•bised budgeting.- While these -techniques ^e ' pure lj»^ management « 
. techniques which are perceived to be' applicable to leducationi the 
, iJl^ology which has givert rise to. their use" has also given rise to 

derivative approaches which *are the adaptation of management , . ' 
'^'science to education. P6rhaps more important, however, -the manage^ 
ment ideology has focus e?i* concern upon- tije Output df tbe educational 
system* That concern, has- manifested j^tself in .two ways. ' Fir^i:, ' . ' 
numerous systems for focusing attention. u|)on outputs have been 
devised. These include: (:i) competency-bas'ed "education tCEE), 
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(2) *performanc e -based' education (PBE), (3) competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE), {k) competency-based teacher cert if*icat ion (CBTC), 
is) assessment systems (federal** state and local), (6) program 
evaluation, (.7) learner vejrif ication, .( 8), behavio2*a*l objectives, 
(9) mastery learning, tlO> criterion-referenced testing, (11) ed- 
ucatiqnal' in^icatorfe and (12) performance contracting. Second,.* 

• ^ ^ 0 ' * 

Tubrics for minimum expectations for school outcqmes, have ,been . ' 
devised.^' These have sought to describe' the nature of . education ' 
y/hich i'sSiesisjted to transform the "output" of'^th^ school system' ^. 

tp tjie "mpufVof -society The term functional literacy best 

,^ • * *^ 
captures* this Jrans format i'bh but^^bther dimensions of education 

are captured by (1) basic education, (2) basic^skills , (3) career 

education'^ an'd ( i;)' moral ' eductit ion, ■ • \ ..^J^ - ^. • ^ 



rnf^as 




The 'first terijiSfas "accountability" itse-lf, althotfeh dn short 

order it Also became 'the ^eneijic^ term J'o^ the' ^o-rras^. of legislation' 

jus-t listed. A good illustration of trie sperwpic .use 'of the term 

is' Coforado,'^ Educational ^Ac'cpuntabilitir Act oo 

CI)- 5^he. general' assembly hereby deqla^^s *}\at y 
. ' the purpose of this article -is to institu^t'e 

^accountability pirogram tq. deif ine.* and measure 
^ ' ' quality m education, ^'nd thus to^help th6, 
public "Schools of. •CoP&rada .to achieVe such ' 
quality and ;to ^expand .the, life opportunities' 
' ^ ' and^ptions of the srtudents.of this--sftate\ V ^ . 
ifurther,^to provide to 'local sc^iool boai:ds : 
/ assistance in-he"lping ^their s6ho.(^ paeons , • . - 

• / * *to determine the. relative . valiie ^ their- .t , 
school program as compared to its cost.j 

a) The general assembly, further^llKlar^s . • 

that' the educatiohal^ accSuntability program.' - 
developed under this'^article 'should be de^ > - 
signed to measure objectively the, Adequacy . ^ 
and efficiency of the educati.onal programs^ 
offere'd by the public schools. The program - ' . 



should begin. by developing broad goals and 
speci:Ci<^ performarice objectives for th^ 
educational process and^ l5y 'iden^tifying^the 
activities -of schools which can advance 
students '^toward these goals and objectives. 
T|^e> prograin**shouidJthen develop a- means for 
evaluating the achievements and performance 
/bf - students.. It is the J>elief of* the gen7 
eral assembly that' in developing $he evalu- 
"'ation mechanism^ the following approaches, 
.4S*a minimum, should be explored? • ' 

(.b) Means f or^ •determining whether 
.'decLsiohs affecting the educatic^al process 
are advancing of impeding student achieve- , 
mfent; ^ ' - 

(c) Appropriate testing procedures 
to provide relevant comparative data at 
least/^in the fields of reading, language 
'SkilAs and mathematidal , skills ; ' 

[) Thet role of- the dispartment of 
^ educa'ti'bn::^£Vi^srsisti^ school districts to 
' strengthe^^flieir educational programis; 

(e) Reporting to .students, parents, 
*\boiards of 'e'ducation,. educators, and the general 
. • . public o n th e educational p.erformance of ^ 

the public schools and providing data for 
i the ,appratisal of such perf <^rmance: and 

( f ) Provision ofSi Information which 
could help school distr4.cts to increase 
their' efficiency in using available, financial , - 
resources. • 

W^hile-thds act illustrates the specific use of .the term account 

ability, it includes other terms and references which are high- 

" ' ' ' • * » ' • ■* 

-lighted in othe^r types of apcountability legislation. The act 
.not ^nly^ s-ejeks to. promote accountability for remits, it ^Iso 
endorses "adgcjuacy , ** "ef f icier^cy , " "performance objectives," 
"evaluation" and "basic skills." T?^e act appears to strengthen 
^the hand oilIRe state and implies that the accountability pro* 
gram will reveal how to make students leaurn. 



/ 

/ 
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b. PlkruH^g. Progranmiing. Budge tlhg Svs terns > ' 

— , . / \ ^ 

• * The accountability movaraent was n^t restricted to educiation. 

Often ..government-wide accountability legislation included educa-' 

tion within its scope. In 1973 'the Texas Legislature enacted a.^ 

bill directing the Legislative Budget Board ^o establish a 

planning, programming, budgeting system: 

The performance report shall analyze the 
V operational efficiency of state agency 
operations and- program perf or:maJice in 
terms of explicitly stating- the statutory 
functions each agency, department, commission 
and institution are to perform and how these 
statutory functions are being accomplished, 
in terms. of unit-cost measurement, workload > * 
, efficiency data, and program output standards v 
as the Legislative Budget Board^shjall establish. 

The' emphasis is on performance and the cleau: intent is .to develop 

measurable output standards. Subsequent resolutions of the^ Texas 

■ .^"legislature directed program budgeting and a study' of zero base 

^a^dgeting including cost-benefit analysis . >-'*'^ 

c. Management -by-Objectives 

Sometimes it is not- clear under which accountability rubric, 

a particulgy;* piece of legislation Should be classified. In 1971 

\ , • • 

Virgin^ia enacted a law "to revise certain standards of quality 

for the several school (divisions 'detentfined and prescribed by 

the board of education and to specify certain objectivies^'for ' 

the •board of education and local school boards The law appears 

to be >,a basis for management-by-objectives* The law prescribes 

inter alia . performance objectives for the state ^and for school 

districts. For the state these objectives' include: 

. 1. A number of pupils equal to at least severity 
percent o^f the pupils wha, entered Xhe first grade 

, twelve* years earlier should be graduated from 
high school, / ^ 

er|c ' 
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2. The percentage of the, school population 
.overage in' the elementary grades should not 
exceed twenty -percent of the enrollment in 
grades K-7. " . • 

3. The percentage of the student population ^ 
achieving at or above ;grade level norms or the ■ 
equivalent as measured Iby approved standardized 
achievement tests" should equal or exceed the 
mean ability level of the studefit population 
as measured by appropriate scholastic aptitude 
tests* ^ 

iv. At least thiTty-'one thousand, seven hjundred 
fifty five-year-old children in the State should 
b'e, enrolled" in kindergarten. - 
#. * * 

5. - At least one, hundred thirty thousand pupils 
sndlil<i be enroll^ in summer programs. 

6. At least' fifty thousand eligible children 
should be enrolled in special education programs. 

'7.\At least one hundred thirty-five thous'and 
^ -adul'ts should be enrolled in continuing ^ 
educatron programs. 

: &\ At Ifeast s;eventy percent of the high School 

. graduates "should conti^nue their education in 
programs provided by colleges* and by 'schools . 
^ .such as business, '"nursing, data processing, 

and trade and technical. 

9 J At least ninety percent of the teachers 
should.be assigned to teach only^those subjects 
,for which they have certificate endorsements. 

■ 10. At. least twenty-three percent pf the 
■V .tochers' should hold-advanced degrees.- •"-^ 

" ^ ' ■' V ; ' * 

For the school district these objectives include: 

1. ^^igh school graduates expre^ssed as a 
vJ^rcent of the f irs> grade enrollment .twelve 
years earlier jaiidtrld increase by at ieast 
three per cenlieach year, or unti'l a level pf 
seventy peroent is reached. Appropriate 
V ■ adjustmentsTwill be made for school divisions 
. with significant-^ increases or decreases in 
school population. . . 

^, '2. The percentgLge 6f the. school population; 
overage' in grades K-7, should be reduced by 
at least two percent each year or urttil a 
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level not exceeding twenty percent is , 
reached. 

3. The percentage of the student population 
achieving at- or above grade level'norms or 
the equivalent a$ measured by approved stan- 
dardized achievement tests should equal *or 
expeed the mean ability 'leVel of the student 
popuidtlon as measured by appropriate scholastic 
aptitude tests. , . , 

iv. The percentage of- teachers holding advanced 
degrees -should increase by at leagt two percent 
.each year or until at least "twenty- three per- 
cent of the teachers hold. such degrees. Work 
toY'ard advanced degrees should be in the sub- 
ject strea to which the teacher is assigned. 

5. The percentage of/ attendance of pupils 
should not fall b,elow the average of the last 
three years or ninety percent of school member- 

. ship. > ' .. ' 

6. Teachers' shall be assigned to teach-only 
those subjects for which they have certificate 
endorsements' unless exertions are granted by 



' the Board of Education. 

The language appears Xo be a mixture of exhortation and data- 
based management; the penalty for failure to attain the objectives 
is not specified. The schools are 'presumed not to have been try- 
ing hard enough or at least not to have succeeded. Presumably the 
existence of the law will bring about the desired state*^ presumably 
barriers to the' attainment of the objectives are removed by the 
].egislation. ' , . • " - ' 

d» ' Systems Analysis 7; / 

'Some legislation dir'e^ly orders the implementation of a 
specific management tool. rn'';973. Oklahoma imposed sy-stems^ 
ar)afysis lipon the school distridt.s of . the statetlfcfe — 

■ '* Section 1. That the Oklahoma Department of/ . 
Education be hereby requested to' provide reg- 
■* ;■ ulktions within its accreditation process for • ^ 

.the implementation of an educational -account- 
ability program." » > • , . • ' 



/ 

/ 
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Section-^Z;. % Tha,t each school *distfi,ct that 
wishes stafe -accr'eiiitation shall initiate a 
systemwid^. needs ass6sstpent involving all 
grades' under its jurisdiction.^ v 

Section 3* That^the needs assessment shall 
be undertaken .'ijy. the local school ^taff in 
compliance with general direction and guide- 
lines devB^loped by, the , State 'Departmeht of 
Education. y * • V 

Section That ^a systfms analysis process 
including goals and objectives shall be 
utilized ^to plan the instrCictional program 
, to fit the .needs oY the students of said 
district*. ^ 



Section 5* That the needs assessment shall 
involve local patrons as -well as school 
staff members of said 'distj^ict and shall 
encompass all Qf the curriculum areas at 
each grade.^ level. , , 



Section 6,. That an evaluation shall be 
de^i^ed and conducted annually to' detei;;- 
mitie'i^w];! ether or not and t& what extent t}\e 
' objectives are, being met. ^ 

• ' .Section 7. That the State Department of 
Education shall hold Inservice training 
^ * sessions for administrators, local ^school * • 
'Staff, and others involved to effect changes 
-4n the accreditation process. * Furthermore, 
that these 'meetings shall be h'gld period- -* 
ically in planning^regions throughout "the 
State of Oklahoma.. 

Systems analysis, developed to manage defense expenditures 

dinlced to an educati.on-specif ic term, "needs assessment." 

. e. Management Information Systems 

While Oklahoma ' fayored systems analysis, 'Ohio favored 

management information system t 

^; » • The. state 'department of education shall 'develop 

a confprehensive system *for providing educational 
management information and accountability 
^capabilities" The system shall be designed fpr. 
^;.lventual ' implementation on' a state-wide basis 
and shall utilize the technology of the Qomputer 
and related' systems concepts. Developmental - 
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work by the department shall utilize pilot " ^ — ^ 
school districts and shall strive, .wi,th ■ . / , ' 

regard to a;il public and nonpublic elemen- 'J" 
tary and seconciary schools in the state,, to." ^ 
^(1) define those measurable objectives for < » ^ . 

which each facet and level of public education ' 
IS. to be held accountable; (2) identify . per-* 
^inent data elements and devise methods and ^ ' 
systems for fairly, accurately and uniformly ' ' 
measuring and reporting the ;extent to which - , 
the defined o.^jectives are met; (3) develop 
.uniform Yiles, methods 'and systems for 
collecting, proc^sing,^ sorting and .analyzing ' ' * 
data which will permit identification oif those 
* , factors in the teaching-learning process which ^ 
have the greatest relevance "to student per- 
formance; {^') develop'unif orm accounting methods . 
and systems which will relate • the cost and the 
efficiency of those factors to the learning 
outcdftne; and t5) develop uniform systems of' 
report ing ,^the findings of the program to all 
interested persons^ , ' ' 

Lest the apparent intent of t*he act be misconstrued, the framers'. 

.... . ^ ^ 

found it necessary to' specify jitj-lization of the computer and to 

garb an accountability law with the rhetoric of computer' tech- 

nology. Ohia schools were ta be amproVed by a computer-ba^ed MIS. 

f . Management S'c fence 

^ - ' ) ' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

California vies with 'Florida in the race* to 'be the- state with 

/the greatest volume of accountability* legislation. -Jn a^n interest 

ing variation,,. California, in 1971 created an Educational^'^^age- 

ment tSKd .Evaluation Commission. The State B^ard .of Education v<as 

to appoint^nine public members of the Commission; of these three ^ 

were to /'represent the field of economics," three were to.*"rep- 

r6sent the learning sciences" and three were to "represent the 

managerial sciences": , . 

■\ ^' ' ^ ^ \ ^ ' ' • ^ ' ' ' ■ . ^ . • 

The commis.s ion shall assist and advise the . 
State Board of Education in the evaluation 
of 'the progrsun achievement of educational 
, programs, in the determination^ of the rel- 
ative cost effectiveness oi*' educational 



prograrns ,"^ §ind shall make recommendations con- 
cemipg/'^e expanded use',- modification, or 
replacementsof- educational programs so as to 
produce a hi^l^er degree of program achievement 
and cost effectiveness. The commission shall 
also serve as an aa\ri^pry body to the State 
V Board of Education on br^ogram budgeting and 

accounting systems for school\^stricts* 

The, ^comtposition. of the c<^ission and its-mahdate made it clear 

that its purpose is the introduction of . management science to 

e'du'cation. - ^ ' . / • ^ ? 

^'"'^ •/ ' 

^ g. Planning 

Colorado" not only' adopted its Educational Accountability 
Act in 1971 but also adoptexl that same year the Comprehensive. 
Educational Planning -Act.;, ^ ^ 

(a) Comprehensive educational planning 
includes, but is not limited to, the „ 
following steps: 

(b) EvaluatioYi of the present edu'ca- ^ 
/ ^ tional program and identification of the' ' 

^ strengths and weaknesses of the district? ' . 

^ (c) Delineation of the\lcnowledge, 
skills ^ and ^attitudes which are ihe goals 
>; _ 'of the district? s, educational program; 

, ' (d) Deve-lopment of a p(Lan for 'the ' \ ' ' 
• district's educationai^ program which will 
enable. pupils in the ^district to meet the 
^ delineated goals. • 

Whereas Colorado'-s accountajDility law called for "determining 

whether decisions af ffecting. the educational proce(ss' are advancing 

or iinpeding student achrevertent , " the planning act required 

"evaluation^ of the present* educational program, and identi- 

fication of the strengths and weaknesses of the; district . '* 

2. EducaAiqn-Specif ic Scientific Management 

The legislation excerpted above reveals^^the application of 



sciehtrflp manageme^nt to education. The management techriiques — 
acco^ntab^lity,^^ PPBS, MBO^- systems analysis, MIS, tnanagement science, 
and ^*planninff--were developed in other .sectors and applied without 
much, mollification to ^^ducation. The ideology of management science 
has, .hqw^yer, alsp^>spawned the development of techniques specifically 
for education. . ih turn, these techniques have frequently been imposed 
by leg'ialation;* often the techniques have been imposed before they have 
been developed I 

• ' a'.-- Performance-Based Sducat ioh ' v* 

: •■ ^ 

In 197^ .Georgia passed the Adequate Program for Education 

m Georgi-a Act: . 7 '- 

' Performance based Criteria for Operatioi) 
of Instructional Programs. The State Board of * 
Education shall establish pprf ormance-based ^; 
criteria upon which the instructional program .r 
of' each public school will be .evaluated ^so as-" 
to- assure, to the great&at extent possible, ' V 

ecjual and" adequate educa'tional programs , cufri^lula, ^, 
^' ' 'course offerings,, opportunities and facilities for 

, all students of Georgia's public schools, and , / 

economy and efficiency in administration an?! opera^^ I 
tion of each local unit of administration and 
'public schools therein.^ 

,/ . . 

-\ Statewide Assessment Program, ' Local 'Assess- 
ment Program, Funds for - the Local Program. The, 
gtate Board of Sducatipn shall adbpt ''such instru- 
ments, procedtires and policies as deemed .necessary 
to assess the effectiveness of the educational pro- ' 
grams of the State. Such assessjnents will be ""made 
' ' at le^ast once annually, at a minimum of three grade 
levels, and on a Statewide basis. 'The State- Board 
shall' annually cause^ a readiness test to' be admin- 
s' istered early during *a child^s first year in school. 

The act stipulates that , school programs will be evaluated by 

> 

performance-based criteria? apparently the act is designed to 
encourage performance-based education;" PBE is not., however, 
4efined in the law. Although the act is titled "an adequate 
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program," it ca|lls for "equal" and "adequate" prbgrams. 'Th^law- 
apparently does|rtdt contemplate any inconsistency between these , 
objec'tiveaj '"'•economy" and "efficiency" ^are alsa^feati4red objective's 

- V ' ^ * " > * 

of the law. * '-1 ' ' , ^ . " ' 

, b. Competency-Based Teacher BvalUation v^ - '* '>^ 

A number of state law^ were designed-^w^Tequire•'"CompetenQy^ • 
based or-.perf ormance-based teacher education; c;ertif ication', .or 
evaluation. The first 'of these Was California's Stull Act which '* 
mandated that the evaluation of teachers be 'bas^rd^upon th5ir:C0&i- 

, .|. - ■• . ' ^ , 

petence. '^Each schopl district was *'to develop aiid adopt specific 

evaluation and assessment guidelines" which were to include j' 

The estdblishment of ^standards of expected' \ ' 
student progress ifi^ ea-ch area of study anci 
^ ' of techniques for the assessment of tha^ 

progress. . , ^ " ^ 

" Assessment of c^tif icated personnel com-' \^ 
^ petence as it*rj^ates to. the^ establishe4 - 
• standards. ' ^ \ , ^ • ^ " 

. . ' Assessment of other duti^ ^norm^gilly re- ' ^ 

quired to be ;perf ormed^by certificated . ^ ' 

employees as an acijuntt to their regular- ' \ 
assignments. " - -^^ 

> ^, /\ \ ^' ^ ^ ' ' - ^ 

The establishment of) procedure^ and tech- 
niques for ascertaining ;thaf; the^ employee ' ' ^ i 

is maintaining propeb control anfi is pre- ^ 
• serving a suitable learning environment.' -^-^ * • 

The most interesting fefeiture of the, law was its requirement • 

that the evaluation of .teachers was to be* base^upori tl\e|r 

yontribution to their students* -performance. That aohbol' districts 

have had dif f iculty ' in meeting tKis demanding standard is suggested 

by the fact that '"a less restrictive new law replaced tjie"; Stull" Act 



{.- - .• ■ ■ . ■■ * 

^ c • Assessment ^ . . - 

A major variation of accounta'bii^ty leg^is].atio)(>;l^f-fe^en- — 

assessment. The s^tate to \at tract the m.ost attention' with dts 

•accountabilrty-.^prograifi' is Wfichigan/ In 1970 it- adopted its , 

compreWn?ire- assessment program'. The 'law provided fori' ' ^ ^ > 
""-'i ' ' . ' . • ' ' - . ' ' 

A stajtewi'de progrsun of assessment of educational ^ 
progress ahd remedial assistance in/the basic 
skills Jdf ' students '^an'reading, mathematicsi ' 
language ^arts* and/or other 'general*" subject 
' \ . areas' is ^established J.n the department, of * ^ / V 

• education Which program shallot \ - ^ ^ 'V- ^ 

^ . ' . ^ ' ' ' ^ / * 

f . (a) 'Bstablilsh meaningful achievement" ' ^ 

^ ^ :goals in the bas'ic skills for. stud'ent^, and 
5 , • identify those * students with tHe greatest 

educational need .in these skills. - / ^ ^ 



^ * . , (b) Pt^ovide the state .wi/th' the ' inf orihat-ion 

heeded' to allocate^ state fund's and profe^ssional 
^ ^ [ servicea^in a ma^ifi^r^c best qalculated to equalize 

^ ' , educational opporti^ties & Tor /students to : ^ 
' achieve competence 'j^n such vbasii?^^^ ' » 



Cc) Provide school systems ,with stroiig 
^hqentives to intr,oduce educational programs. 
to improve the education of students ij\ su^h 
basic skills and model prograinas to- raise the 
^ level of ^achievement of students^ . * 

Kd) Develop a system for educational ^ 
• self-renewal that would continuously evaliiate . 
the programs and by this m€(ans he^p €fach 
school to discbver and introduce' pragram^ ^ \ 
i^.^ changes tha-B^^are^most likely 'to/ impif'ove ,ihe\^ 
quality of educa;t:ion. 



(e) Provide the public periodically **''^ 
with, information poncerning the progress of 
the state syptemvsOf e4ubati6n, Sttdtijpro^ams 
^shall tend ^current" department of 'educatibn, 
efforts'' to conduct 'periodic and cojnpreherisiy^ 
assessment of educational progress* ^ " ' ' 



The, law directed attention to the basic , skills and provided extra 
funds tor students with the^ "greatest educational need," . In this 
respect' 1%chigan*s assessment law difffers from'all qthers for it ' 



specified a cours^e of action up6n the identification -of ne^ed. Thq 
^law^did assume, as did others that the state could induce ^u cat ion 

al improvement where local school .districts cbuld nat.-'-^ 

'I 

d • SValuation • : . 

In 1969 Calif orni^a passed the Educational Improvement Act 

1 ■> 

which was designed to spec.ify criteria and tecJhniques for the 

evaluation of^st^te and fea|ral".pro j^ect grants: 

It^is\the intent of the Legislature that the; 
fuAds provided by this chap1:er and .the funds ^ ^ 
provided throufi:h Titl§ % and Title III of the 
Elemeht^y and -Sect^d^ry Education Act,of^ ^ 
1965 be expended .in- the most , effective way 
possible r^'^ind tha| cost effectiveness^ measures , 
be employed^n'tFrli^ approval and evaluatidfr'^of - 
all projects. ^ It Is' thVfurther inteT^t* of the 
Legislature that all pr^ects 1» be. evaluated ' 
annually as to the degree of program achieve- 
ment and' cost ef fectivferi^ss produced; .that 
highly effective projects shall be expanded 
to further use in the district where operated ' 
- . • and in other districts; and that . less effective 

projects be replaced with ones of proven 
effectiveness, or by new pro jects which hold/ 
promise of high**effectiVeness / • ^ ' . 

It is^ the intent of the Legislature that the " 
ef-fectiVeness of 'a project be measured in 
^ term's of the objective's of the proj'ect, and 
that eacJb district ^should ^be primarily con- 
cerned' with th> pupils* .improvement- In ability 
to. read, 'to use- and understand the English 
^, language, and to^se^^d understand the con- 

^ ci5l5'ts of mathematics. 5 

* ' ^ ^ ^ ) 

The law, in effect,^ mandated that' project grants were to focus 

upon^asic skills? that they were to be evaluated; and that 

evaluation waa^o' ass^^V student improvem'ent an^ cost effectiveness. 

* . ' e*. Learnerv^ Verification - . . ^ 

Florida has adopted a law which se'^ks" to guarantee in advance • 



that textbooks and -other instructional materials Vill work. The 
law kndwn-as Learner .verification -requires J.r?ter alia i 
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Written proof of the" use of the learne'r-verif ict 
tion and revision process during Jpregublicatipn 
development and postpublication revision bf the 

materials -i-n-questiom' — Fog^-p urpo ses <>^-this- . 

section "learner verification" is. defined as 
the empirical, proc:?ss of data ga-thering and 
analysis by which a publisher 'of curriculum 
material has improved the instructional ^ . - . 
effectiveness Qf'%hat product before it "reaches 
the-market a,nd then c.ontinuejSL^ to_ gather data 
from learners in order to improve 'the quality 
and reliability of that material d\irink i"ts full 
market life, bailing such proojf, if thi^i publish- 
er wishes^ to submit fB^terdal for adoption, he . 
must satisfy the sta^« instructional materials " 
selection council thaf he will systematically 
gathar and utilize learner-verif icatiojf. dfeita- 
to revise the materials .in question to better 
meet the needs of learners throughout the 
state. Such text revision shx^uld be interpreted 
as including. specifisC,. revision of the materials- , 
themselves, revision of the teachers^ materials, 
.and revision of the teachers' ' skill through 
retraining, nt being the Intent bf the legis-^v*. ^ 
- lature that learner-verification and revisi.oi% 
data shall include d9.ta gathered directly •- ■ 
from-«l«arnersr may include the results of ,. \ ■ 
criterion-referenced and group-normed t^sts, 
direct learner cominents, or informaiw-cn,^ _ ■ ^ 
gathered, fjsom wr.itten; questionnaires fr(w ' ij^- 
' dividual 'or. small group interviews} and no^lr 
■preclude the use of dedondary data gathered'.. ^ 
■ frdin teachers, .supervisors, parehts, and all- 
appropriate-.'^participants ajig oj^servers of the 
teach ing-lea?n>ng process. 



^;ath learner* verification, account^ijsility seems to have touched 
.nearly eV-eyy aspect of education. 
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3, " Related Federal Government and Judicial D evelopments - 
State legislatures are hot aloijie j^'the effort to^pronidt^' 
educational improvement through 'approaches '^riar to minimal ' ^ 
'competency testing." A number of recent* policies of the federal , 
- government have been based, upon similar pfemises. Title I of the ^ ■. 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965/was intended to 
provide financial assistance to school, districts with l^rgji con-^,- ^ 
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%centratioRg ' of low-income children. However, from- f he start, 
school districts which received Title I-^ funds were required to 
engage in' systemat'ic evaluation of the effects of Tit^e I-yhfuii'ded 



, projects i 



4 



Ef f^6ctive .prooedUres , including provisions^ for ( 
appropriate objective irieasurements of educational ) 
achievem'^t, will be adopte<^f*or evaluating at 
least 'annually, the Q,f fectiven^ess of ^ the .programs 
' in meeti^ig 1;he spe<:ial ed\lca#^ional^ needs 'of ^ 
, t 6duca1iionally deprived ehildrfen. 

^ Uhe local educational agemcy^ill make ' an aimual 
> '<;^repo]rt and such other- reports ;to.the State educa*. 
tional agency in such form and \ containing such 
information (which in the cas e ^oT repor-ts relating 
to performance^ is in accordariceVwith specific 
. performance criteria related to , pro^^i ob jeptives X, 
as may be reasonably necessary %o enaHfe th'e 
. ; Stgje educatioJ^l agency tQ^perfprm its* duties 

under -this- title , including information relating ^ 
to- the educational achievemen'J^'o^ students.... 



The requirement for systematic evaluation oi-^educational achieve- 
. • • . - . . . - ' \ • . <^ 

ment Is' evidence' that Trile. was intended tb do more than- m'i^rely. 

^ ' V . ' 1 • ' 

provide a 'ft3:iancial aicj^to sa};iool .districts . ^ It^Was intended ^to * 

Tmprove the effectiveness of -iihe* ''educational system, that- is, to 

increaseVthe lcvf>l of measured achievement among children from 

' ■ . - ' ' . - 

Door families.' From time-td-time there hiave been intro^uc^c} bills 
^' . • ^ ' ' tr 

which viould allocate the funds on the basis of the number of students 

D€frforming poorly on tests in reading and arithmetic. - ^ 
\ ^ • • ^ . ^ . 

^ ' > Similar to the assessment component of minimal competency' 

testing 'has been the National)! Assessment "-of Educational Progress* ^ 

Begun ^in" 1969* the objective of NA2P is very ^bitious , ^for is " 

^ ...to spot changes in level of achievement 

over the years andr^to apply the implications ^ * . 
- . of those changes to national .educational' 

.policy. -^9 ^ . . * ^ . • 

In other wotds, changes in scores will be. traced^ to their causes 



• and' appropriate poticy^ interventions ^con^t;rticted to -correct them^ . 
So fkr\ the main consequence of NA§P*^ appear s to be in helping- to 
Vp^wi ^ss'essmejit in 36'. states .'^ ' " / . ^ 

In 1977 a bill wag introduced^in Congre.ss. to prohibit fede^faL 
? / . \ . . ^ ' I ^ 

aid :^to statas which do not have a .minimar competency lavf, ' ^The 

bill woixld •Require th^ Estates #^0 "establish and , implement basic 

s'tanclarMls of educatidftal 'prof iciency". in reading, writing an^ , ^ 

mathematics. ' - ~ ■ 

.... ~' ' ; \ ' 

V;hile state iregislatures havered the ^minimal feompetenc^ 
testing movement -and'^'^its antecedents and the federal goiyernment 
lias reinforced it, the courts have iiso^ 'participa\ed* The idea of 
educational malpractice hasten tak'ing ^^^^^ ^ '^^^^ i|pown ^ 
'as Peter Dofe v^. San Frar^ igyp ^ it > was jcont ended that ^he school 

'.district ^ ^ ^ ^ ' . ' 

...d) iailed to apprehend his reading' d^^. 
abilities, •■ (2)' asfi'gned-Jiiinto classe's ifm^ 



^ which he ^cou^^d no,f read "theTbooks arid/ . 
^ other- materiiai*, (3) allowed him "tVpass 

, arid*advahce from^.a^outse^ or gr^cie^ level*' . . ^ 

wi-th knowledge that '"he^ had *not achieved 
either its completion 03?. the skills 
/ "necessary for him to succeed or benefit 

•from^ subsequent courses,** (^) assigned. ^-''.-^ ' . 
him^to^ classes in which th^ instructors' ^ v 
•were- uJiqUaJ.if ied or which "were not **geared'l, 
, ' to his reading level, and^ (5) permitted him 

to graduate ' from high school although he " <, • . , 
-was "unable to rpad above tJje "Eighth grade ^ ^ 
' . . •level, . . . ' ; ' " ' ; r ' 

These contentions> it should be. noted, iT>corporate the .idea of 

minimal compfetency testing.- Peter Doe Tost, his c^a^ but others^ 

will su'rely follow. Moreover, if * th# state had 'had a minimal 

competeficy testing law in operation,^ Peter Doe m^ight have fared 

,different^t^. He could, then haye been able to -argue that the law 



held' out S/pme rather specific prdmiaes of* what he would learn. 
A seqpnd instance of court action whicn reinforces th^^ idea 



of minimal competency testing is Robins on v. Cahill in* New Jersfey. 

Tfhe'^case which began as a lawsuit concerned with the equalization 

of educational expenditures, in a bizarre ►turn of events, resulted 

in a ruling to institute sonie-t^irig like minimal competency testing. 

In an .effort to define .^he krticle of ^he s^tate constitution- which . 

required the state' tO'haVe a-'"thorough and efficient' system of 

schools," the' ccfurt- orderedt-^. _ . ^ 

- • a> SstaBlishment 6f educational *gpals. 

b/jrffsiruction' intended to produce' the 
- "attairmient of reasonable levels of * ' - ^ 

^proficiency the b^sic communications ' ^ 

and compu^tat^^^nal skills. ^ ^ ' ^ 

c. Evaluation and monitoririg .programs. 

"As caxi be 'seen, the court had ordered the basic contours of 

' . i • • 

minimal competency .fes't;ing. » t ' 

■ v., ^ ■ "/ • ^ ■ 
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B.'AVf hat -1-3 -Th€f Problem? Can- It Be Solved? 

. ' There appear to" J)e two different problems which minimal 
' competency testing, is designed to solve. The first is that the 
•*-valu4'* of a high 'school diploma has- decline,4. " Some recipients . 
■•• •• of a. high school diploma lack' the .basic skills of reading, writing . 
' and I arithmetic. The institution -of minimal comp6tehcy testing 
will ensure that the recipi-ent of- a^ high* school diploma does;, .have 
.y/ . the. .skills necessary to pass a state examination in these sut>- 

i/eets. 'And stgite officials will be able to count fhe nwnber who ' 
3ass' and 'the number who fail. | ^ 

The intense -inter as t^ in minimal competency testing, however. 
suggest^ that its" advocates ho-pe to solve a sec ond and more profound 
prcblem. -^'a minority of students fail ' to acquire th e basic skills. 

• A minority gf teachers fail 'to teach the basic skills." 
Educati'onaL policy isS:reated by legislative- enactment, 

executive, decree, and. Judicial pronouncement. Howe^^ef created, 
li'ts purpose is to affect the practice of Education. Inevitably, 
then, an educational policy must be based upon Some assumptions 
.about 'educational practice. If these assumptions are. correct, 
then the policy may have its intended consequence. .If these 

* as^mptidris are incorrect, then the policy wi;|.l j)ro^ably not have 
its- intended consequence, 

.* ^ An educational policy contains twp ■ elements — an aim that'the 
- educational system, is to achieve and a "theory of education" or 
- set of.^ hypotheses that explain how that aim is to be achieved. ^ 
.The aim may deal. with the ends of ediTcation and may be drawij from 
religion, ethitss, tradition; the law, or other normative sources. 

. ■ • ' I . > ■ { 



... , , -21- ^ - ■ . , 

• The .-schools must prepare students to read, to face the world of ^ 
^orlc'j to acce.pt their place^in society, or to question the-curr^t 
social order. The aim may deal with the means" of education and 
may be driwn 'from economic theory, th6 law, or other sources whiofh 
pra^^^ibe how a society^ wishes .to conduct its institutions.' The 
schools m}Ast be 'Efficient, treat all equally, provide due process, 
or maintain strict* discipline. If the aim is not accepted as 

, legitimate by the relevant parties i *th6 policy will probably not 
work. 

The theory of education or hypotheses may be drawn from common 
.sense, professional lore or social science. From common' sense, we 
knoy that a large organization! cannot function effectively unless 
it has highly developed bureaucratic- procedures I From professional 
lore we *know that a teacher cannot function as effectively in a^ 
'large class as in a. small Prom social science we variously 
know that integration Works or that ^t does notl"^^ If the theory 
of education or hypothesis is incorrect then the policy will probably' 
not wjirlc* Needless .to say, a policy may haye unintended consequences, 
' And a particular policy statement may or may not be explicit about 
l-ts aims or its theory of education. But analyzing an educa-tional 

* policy in this way reveals. that its educational theory component 

* ■* * * » * ' ^ 

may be examined by the canons of science ""artd scientific criticism. 

Many educational policies of 'the 1960s and 1970s share a 
common* set' of assumptions about schooling: 

It While. many goals for education are imaginable^ society ' ^ 
must find a limited set upon which agreement is possible* The 
'/'emerging consensus appears to be that the* pui^pose of -schooling is 
to provide the student with basic and. -career skills; Establishing 
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- ' limited* goals for schools is thought to facilitate 'goal attain- 
^ ment* ' \ • 

2« The^ goals must be put in" a fonn which will permit/ assess- 
ment of the extefnt to which *they are attained. Most effort has been 
given to defining the basic skills of residing and^arithm^tic. Such 
definition is thought to facilitate goal attainment, 

3« .Tests are then devised tcy assess" performance • When- the 
scores are available they car) be compared with other; scores — 
districtwide, statewide or nationwide. Such comparisons are 
thought to facilitate student, -teacher , 'prpgram,. ahd school 
' evaluation and improvement, 

X \^ 3ome complexity is^dded by the realization that some 

children arrive at school Ibss well prepared than others* For 
^ such children schools' will variousli^ either adjust expectations 
downward or provide supplementally educational services. ' * " 
' Absent from ^tjj^is"^ set of assum^5tions about education i^ 
reference' to the process of edufcatipn — to how educational practice 
affects the child. Thus., educational policy is designed to alter 
the practice of education without an understandi^ of how education 
actually occurs. There-.ai^e three possible explanations. First, 
policymakers wish to leave the pro'cess 'of education to the pro- 
fessionals. This seems unlikely ginle the kind, of policymaking , 
described is designed to force remediation in professional prac- 
.tice. Second^ policymakers have not yet been furnished the tools, 
for legislating about the educational process. This seems plausible 
since' they do employ the todls that have been furnished by education- 
al researcl^, as shown by the alacrity with. which criterion-referenced 

■ . 30 ' ' 
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testing has been adopted. Third, policymakers may^belifeve that it ' 
is sufficient to^ cause ^pmething to occur by legisla/ting that it 
should occur. At the very .least this Explanation is not in- 
consistent with the behavior of some policymakers. Jhe educational 
theory appears to be -that legislating goal attainment is sufficient 
fsor goal attainment to occur. 

The' theory of education which underlies much policy develop- 
ment includes at least the fglloVing^ additional assumptions about 
human behavior and learningjs * 
1. The child is pliable, at least within the range- of normal 
aptitutie^ and normal expectations. As no%ed, an ambivalent atrtitude 

held toward children who arrive at 'school displaying less* than 
normal aptitude. . . ' ' » 

The,!. tfeacher is pliable and wilL reconstitute his or Her 
behavior In the face of legislation, court orders, regulations 
or scientif ic**kriowledge about education. * - 

»- • • 

■ There' exist? a science of education which yields treat- 

ments that' ca,n be applied -by teacher to student. ^ ^ 
The ' invalidity of any of these assumptions needless to say,, would 
lead one to wonder whether a policy based on them would work. 

In the past, most policymaking in Education^ was restricted 
to prescribing injltits to education. A person could not be a 

certified teacher withogut being graduated from an accredited 

• ^ * 

teacher education program."" A child had to attend school from ages 

five to sixteen-. Every chijkd was to have at least "$750 spent on 

his e^liucation. To be ^sure ,* these policies are based on^ some . 

assjamptions about education. And, if, these assumptions are in- . 
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correct, they will have sortie disruptive effect uppn the process^ of 
education. However, as policymalc«irs legislate about the proce|s 
of education itself, more' sophisticated, assumptions are required. 
Recent federal legislation, (for the handicapped), mandates that 
■sindivi^ualized instruction plans he "prepared for every child. 
Some' state* legislation isffectively mandalses the use of objectives- 
based education, requiring test-teach-^test-reteach-test models of 
instruction as a matter of law. The belief that innovations- such 
as individualized instruction plans and 'objectives -baspd education 

tead to improved "goal attainment remains to be proved. '^'^ ' Finally, 

) .. _ , ^ 

policymakers, have begun to iagisJ^ate output standards ,., necessitating 

an everi more, complex set of assumptions. Courts are requiring 

thorough aifd efficient education., state school t)oards are requiring 

competency-based educational.- outcomes and legislators are. requiring 

• minimum standards- 'Of attainment.. ^ Vsually such policies do not 

encompass changes in financing ^practices. Presumably there ^ is 

.enough slack in ejjis'ting school a)udgets and a so-far unused but 

adequate, technology -to achieve ti*ese ends. 

The aim of. a policy is a wish-, a hope, a dream— it is what the 

policymaker anticipates will occxir as a function of a legislative 

enactment, executive decree or judipi^l pronouncement. .'Every aqt 

of policy has. an objective? kt is inteij^B^ to alter the means or 

ends of education. lif it ig oto be more than dream or fantasy, 

the policymaker must have some reasons or evidence for believing 

'that it will have its intended effect. But policy development i,s ; 

very difficult. ■ It is far more difficult than, for example, de- 

signing new"me1;hods' of instruction for classroom use. While a 



policy rflay involve or, be ciependent upon a n6v. educational tech- 
nology^UjIi^ether the f^c^^|^ogy is effective is**oniy the firsV 
.t'uastiori;^ Because, the, Policymaker is far removed- from the class.- 

; room, he 'is forced to make numerous assumptipns about how a whole 
succession of organizations and sub-organizatio|4s will respond to 
the policy^. At each level through ^which the pfblicy must pass on 
■its way \o implementation, bureaucratic Politics and incentives 

"*can ?ind will affect how and if. th? 'policy will be implemented. 

It' is ironic that at the very moment when state and federal 
legislators are seeking rationalistic approaches to school manage- 
ment, educational researchers are intensifyii^g their criticism of 
the feasibility of such approaches • John Goodlad- has said: 

• •"vthere is not a science of education sufficient 
to give credence' to the scierftism necessarily in-, 
dicated if any model of kccountabil,ity of the kind 

J'" described here is to function, effectively, I,t- is 
- . an idea whose 'time h<6 not yet come, .whatever 

" rhetorical and political 'support it is able to 
muster. Sut it will 'be back* again, probably in 
new^ trappings . " ■ * ' - » . 

collection of "^essays by a number of educational researcher? 
*• * > 

entitled Regaining: Educational Leadership: Critical Sssavs on 
' ** ' * 

PST3/CBT5. Behavioral Objectives. An.(i •Accountability attacks "the 
technical ideology that fails to do 'justice to the complexity of 
"^educational enterprise i ^ ^ ^ = 

• •^if schooling goes the M^ay of technique, ^then 
its technocratic lea<ier*s }must answer for the 
adoption of a questionable model of educational 
planning and operation (the industrial model), 

» a qu,estionab],e behavioral theory (behayiorist) , 
and a questionable .evaluation system (objeptive 
tests and .measurements) ■ ^ / ' 

James W'. Guthrie argues: • 
The complexity of a human endeavor such as \ 
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• • learn^g* defies simple cost-effectiVeness analysis. 
. Questions regarding the measurement of pupil learn- 
ink potential and effective teaching techniques are 
. vaitly.^comp^icated. For example, to inquire if 
• scnoola^are ^fective assumes that (1)' we .have • 
I . . . agbeemeht "onWhat it- is schools should do, (2). we 
concur .on \how to; measure these outcomes, (3) There 
exist means for diagnosing particular students' 
abilities to accortplish school objectives, and^ 
ik) we have knowledge 'of the instructional set-n!rtgs 
and teclmiques capable of moving a student, or A 
groups of students, frpm what he or she now knows J 
to where, fie or she should or wants to be on / 
the knowledge spectrum.-' / ■ '^'^ 

Scientific rationality has been supplied to jeducation for some time. 

In the past, the^ implicit focus of research was iLkely the individual, 

the classroom' or the" schojea. In recent ye/fr$, as higher levels 

of g^Biji^iheat have endM:^ored to solve educational problems ^ re- . " 

search has focussed. ui>on' school svstems local, sta:te and national. 

■ " ^- \ ^/ ' ^ , ^ ' ' 

It would appear th^t' education faces at least as great a challenge 

at the/ macroscopic level as it does at the microscopic level 'in 

meeting theyeionditions of scientific ratj^onality^ • 

r According to Max V/eber, one definition -of bureaucratic rational- 

ization'- involves tightening the relationship be-tween the means and 

ends'^'of the organization. Rationalization can occur^ I would argue, 

b|ii!y| when the relationship between means/artd ends is known. Means 

can then be implemented tb attain ends. 'Ends can then be chosen 

becaus.e meaijs to attain , them i are- 'available. When efforts to 

rationalize persist in ignorance of the, relationship between means 

and endst then I term it hyperrational ization . Available evidence 

provides little, if any, justification for the belief that" minimal* 

competency testing will help poor students to learn or poor^ \ 

teachers to teach. • ' • . * , ' 
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•C . Gi*owing i^reaucratization ,ayid Centrali station * ' > 

The logic of minimal ')k,-ompetency testing contains *an implicit 
vision of how education and schooJLs operate. The.scho:0l is pre- 
sumed to operate as a' .bureaucracyv and minimal competency, testing 
is designed to specify the aims which th6^ bureaucracy' is jfeo ^6rve.' 

'As the state specifies aims and ^Jhe- school strives to il^airr them, 

^ ' • >. * ^ 

the bureaucratic structures at both the state and local ^levels are 

elaborated. The state requires means to ^establish and manitor 
the aims? the- school district requires means not only .to implement 
and evaluate -the aims but ^^o to enhance the liklihood that the 
aims will be accomlished. ' • ' • ^ ^ 

If the school is a bureaucracy *to accomplish specific aims, 
th^n the personnel who staff the btireau^racy must be bureaucrat^. 
Indeed, it does not go too far to suggest that minimal competency 
testing is designed to help .give the tea'cher a " jo^ des.criptioh." 
A **job des cr i'pt i on^' ^s the conventional medium b^^which a bureau- 
cracy apportions aiWffority,- i^esponsibility^^ahd tasks .\ .Indeed, ' 



while minimal competency testing specifies the ends of .'instruction, 
related ^inventions, Alike competencj^^based -teacher education, specify 
how the teacher is to teach. - , 4" 

The short phrase "minimal 'competency'* is actually -part ,of a 
larger phrase which asserts ^t hat. "the schbol should - provide the 
' students with the. competencies minimally neces's^y to function in \ 
,s<yciet^." At one level, the phrase represents .an .unexcetDtioriabie 
statement of our goals for schooling. At. another level'i j^^masks 
some profound df.f ficulties^ Xt elevates, to prime position the 
belief that th^ 'purpose f of school is to prepare/youjjg peo^J-e to , 



take their, place in society. ^In so dqing; .it creates V' extremely' - 

f'unctionist view'of the relationship between tl^e 'individual and , * • 
. . , • .. . . ■ > , \ . ^ 

society 'and 'the school's role in perpetuating the status . gup . It' 

r 

femphasizes minimal educational outcomes rather than "equality of \ 

■ - ^.iY-: 
educational opportunity" the "maximal develcrpment 'of individual'' 

potential."' While these phrases also> have a rhetorical^component , 

they 'tend to lift our aspirations and expectations.' V!?iinimal . 

. • • •* ' ■ ■ ' - p < - 

.competency testing" suggests concern fc^r a" range of skills, he-.' 

' haVioi; and 'knowledge. In fact, it is used as shorthand for.,reading, 

writing and arithmetic. The phrase implies- that it is possible^ 

to "define "functioning in society" in a way 'that would generate 

consensus, a most 'unlikely prospect. It further 'su'ppose.s that- the ^ 

attributes of "functioning in -society"' can he studied and made to . 

reveal- "competencies" which can. "be taught, another. -unlikely . pros - 

• . • • ' '• -* ^" 

■ fi^t, Minijpal competency testing represents a narrowly instru- 

mental view of the purpose of • education. ' " . " 

Minimal competency 'teeing'- is one of k number of current 
educational policies which are resulting int the central, deter- 
mination of important educational decisions. In t\e 'past; ' the 
local board of education was the final arbiter of inst^itutional 

policies and^ practices. To be sure,* some policies for local 

• ' • \ ' ^ 'J 
institutions were set elsewhere, but f6r practical purposes, 

most important policies and practice's were established at the 

local'level* If a student, parent , or; teacherxhad -a problem 

wtJth institutional policies or piydctices^, it was everyone's ex-. 

pect.ation that ihe problem would-be resolved locally or not. at 

all. Today, that expectation has changed dramatically* A person 



v/lth a grieva^l^ about the way i.n* which he is being affected by 
his institution's, policies or practices may try first to resolve ' 
it locally^' HoWeve^p, should he fail to^ resolve' it to his satis- 

• I c * * 

9 

•faction locally i. he -will oftisn turn to' authorities External to 

I. * ' " / ' » » . ^ 

the institution* / >^ 

'^One of,:the results -of ^the phenomenon of* appeal to external . 

authorities for t):ie resolution of institutional problems is the' 

drift to central iza^on. An external authority cannot-generallyv^ 

' make policy for a single institution. .Vhen^'an external authority? 

responds to, a problem, it jnakes policy for all s^inilar institutions 

w-ithin its jurisdiction. When a state authority lattempts to solve 

* 

• an educationaL problem^ it imooses a solution pn all schools in 
) J' * . 

, the state, ^ W^en' the federal government attempts to solve an 

.educational problem, it imposes, the solution on all schools in 

. the ngjtjx)n, ^ ^ , * . 

^ ' ^ The trend began with -'the failure of local officials to jneet 

the demand^ of their constituents — often minority or dispossessed — 

together with the realization that higher authorities* wer^ in- / 

creasingly -willing to intervene. In the past, if a parent were • - 

dissatisfied with the quality of education, *e exerted Influehce 

locally to /raise standards. If that did n^t work, he ^uffered^ - 

silently or otherwise. In the past, if a child could not read 

/ and do arithmetic, his parents would appeal to local officials to 

solve' the problem* If local off icials'^ere unwilling or CH^able 

to d^alw.with the"problem, the search for a solution ^nded there. 

Now like-minded oaren^ support state-level minimal competency ' 

.'•testing. In the oast, if a female teacher believed;that .she 



were being discriminated a'gainst in promofion decisions, she could 

only complain to local officials. If that did nd* work, sh*e 

suffered^ most often silently. Now, because women resorted to . 

. the courts aaci to lobbying, federally imposed protection exists. 

In the 'past, if a pa[rent were denied access -to school records, he^ 

\* 

had little recourse. He suffered in ip;norance of the ^conter^ of 

the" records. Now, federally imposed procedures regulate his access 

to y\is child's records. In the past, a handicapped <^ild might 

receive less than adequate treatment at the hands of the school. 

Recourse by the parents of handicapped children to the, states, the v 

c'^rts, ai^d the federal government now guarantees adequate -treat-/ 

'-» 

mient • 'Students aboUt To" 15e~ suspended' "and teacher ^^artfout "to be d is 
m}.ssed no longer have to suffer the discretionary decisions of I 

* school officials. The courts have guaranteed that a h|]aring be 
held. Schools no longer can* segregate children by race. And, 
increasingly, states are losing the discretion to spend more money 
in rich school districts and .less money in poor school districts. 

The perceived failure of school officials to solve important 
e^ducational and social ^roblems^has resulted in a growing dimuni- 
tion of local discretionary authopi^. ,;/hile the objectives o;f 
the new educational policiea^-^^e salutoryr they ha-ve the unintended 

* effect of increasing cjwi^ralizat ion of school governance. Moreover^' 
the trend is a5j&€lerating because recourse to higher authority is 
becoming habitual. * - 
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D. A Modest Recommendatdon . ^ 

^ ' Growing .bureaucratization and centralization in education are v 
the results of efforts by policymakers. ( and those they represent) 
to solve educijtional problems. The t>-o major problems are- in- 
equality in education and low academic achievement. .Generally, ' 
probleTs associated, with ^qSaljity in education--with the distri- 
b'Jti'.T of opportunities or resources--are not serious technical 
^ nroblens:/-^laey are political problems, //hen the local majoritarian 
processes fail to deliver eqtril opoortunity, those who suffer dis- 
crlnination invoke 'higher authorities, //her. local schools dis- •■■ ' . , " 
^ criminate on the basis of race, economic status, handi^cai), or sex, 
actio£ by higher authorities will redress the imbalance The proper 
distribution or opportunities and resources is a goal which can be 
promoted through legislation, and, where necessary, litigation. 
The goal of vequality has been and is being promoted by court ' - • . 
decisions, federal' legislation and state legislation. Progress has • 
^^een made^; more is required. . ^ * , ^ 

However, .a new goal has begun to capture the atterftior.-of those^' ' 

^ > ,^ ^ 

who, make policy for edu'cation. That goal is to make educational 
*^ r ' , . ^ 

institutions mor^ 'erficient anji >nbre effective. - At'times, that 

'goal appears to arise as a reaction to efforts to equalize the ' - / 

distribution of oppo^tun^ Will^a more-^equal ' ^ 

distribution of opportuXitiesl^r resources^ make * educational in- ' . ^ 

stitutions -more efficient oiT^^^ective? At other times the^ goal 

is invoked to conjure images of waste and duplication. At still 

\ i' * ' 

other times, the goal is invoked to promote educational achieve- 

ment. Legislation ;|r a court order is sought to solve the problem 

■ } 7 ■ ' ■ - • . . 
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of low academrc achievement • 



Policy designed to solve the problem' of low academrc^-achieye- 
nleo^ is tiualitativeiy different from policy , designed to s olVe/ the 
problem of unequal educal/lonal ^opportunit^r. The solution to the' 

problem of- low achievement is more technical than p^'KI^.tical. ' It 

'(\ * ' * 'J * ' ^ 

is true that some teacherfs do not tea^h. It true that some -•stu- 
dents, do not learn. • The Question Is ^ther highXlev«>l policy , < 



interventions 



will \ 



olve -^hose Pjo^l^'^^^v^^"^ ^"^^ 



auseS 



of these problems are deep\., They^ are fRrt lik-ely to respoftd^ to* thf ^ 



kinds of policy interventidns, permitted "by our current state of 

knowledge about teaching anc? learning' and policy intervej^ion. - 

Thre>fe recommendations ^f^ollow : ^ . ' ' , " 

"'.(1) 'Higher levels of government should be cpnaeriied with pro- 
■ ^- ~ .' . ,i' . . . • 

Tnoting equality of e^Jucational opportunity. ^ • ^ 

('2^ The establishment of standards and the operation of 

* • "* - ' : ^f-. ■ ° ' . * ° • r- 

school-o should be the responsibility' of, the local bpard pf educatiori' 

~awi its staff-. - - ' ' . - r v- 

(3) *viinimal competency testing will viot* solve the problems of 



pbdf- learning and poor ."teaching; seriou& research 'idf required. 
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' Appendix *A . , . . 

Florida^s iducational Accountability Act of I976 
Perhaps the most comprehensive minimal 'competency testing 
.legislation, enacted In 1976 was Florida* s Educational Account-' 
ability Act of 1976. The law mandated learning while preserving 
many o'ther elements of ac6ountability Its intent was to: 



(aK Prov^jq^ a^system of aqcountahillty 
for educa'tion^inl [Florida which guarantees that* ) 
each student is a'tfXorded similar opportunities - 
fory educational ac^vancement without regard to 
geographic differences and^varying local eco- 
nomi c factors.- ... ' ' , 

(b) Provide information for education * ' 
^ decis ion-malcers at the state, district, and" 

• ' school levels so that* resources .may be 

appropriately allocated and the needs of the r 
system of public- education met in a timely * 
manner, . - . 

(c) Provide information about costs of ■ 

' " educational^ programs* ana the differential > ' 
' • effectiveness of 'differing. instructional * pro- 
\ -grams ^so that the educatiorjal process may be* ' 
^ improved continually. - , ' , ' 

(d) Guarantee to each studerlt in the . ' 
Florida system of public education that the 
system provides instructional programs which 
meet minimum performance standards compatible ^ 
with ^he state's' plan for education. 

(e) Provide a*more thorough analysis of 
program costs and^ the degree tj which the various « 
districts are meeting the minimum performance * 
standard's established by the State Board of . . . 
3ducati-o"n. 

( f ) ^Provide informati-on to the public » 
about the performance of the Florida* system of 
public^ education' in meetipg^ established goals 
and providing- effective, mekningfuT, and relevant 
educational experiences designed to gfve students . 
at- least the minimum 3kill3 necessaryjto function 
and' survive in tqday's society. ^ , 

• ' ♦> 

While the mir;iimum performance standards may appear to- be character is 




tics of pr Sterams . it-^oon becpmes clear that they are standards" 
for students vto attain? in* short Hhe -system is to f^'arahtee ^ tna$ 
each student attain a specified standard. 

. The basic skills portion of the act specifies' what every 

student is to leai^n: ^ 

(1) The Legislature ,recognizes\that the 
early years of a pupil's ^education are crucial 
to his future and that mastery of the. basic 
skills of communication and computation is 
essential to the future educational arid personal 
* ' ' success of an individual. The first priority ' , • 
of the public .schools of Florida shall be to f 
assure, that aU Floridians, to the extent their ' 
N> ' ' individual physical, mental, and emotional 

capacities permit, shall achieve mastery of the 
basip skills. ^ 

Tfie term ''basic skills." for the purpose vftf th 
section; means reading, wrVting, and arithmetic- 
iiarly childhood and basic skills development 
programs shall be made" available by the school 
• districts to alL s.chool age children, especially 
those enr<Tlled in 'kindergarten and grades, one ^ , 
through three, and'-shajl provide effective, 
^ meaningful, and relevant educational experiences 
* designed to give, students %t least the minimum 
'V . skills necessary to function and surviye^- in . 
today J s society, 

. , ^ (2) In' implementing the. intent of this 

s.ec'tion. each school district shall develop a 
program for early childhood and basic skills 
development. The early childhood and basic skills 
^ ^ program shall be developed cooperatively by school 
administrators, teachers., parents', and other 
community groups or individuals having aQ. interest 
inr^ihe programs or having expertise in t^ie field 
. . or early ' childhood education' or basic skills 

*^ / dev^l6pment. 

(3) • Each district's ,early childhood and 
y , hHkio skill? development program shall be based 

on guidelines^ prepared by the Department of 
Education. ..." The Program shall affHtire.*hat each 
' • pirpil is enrolled in a program designed to meet.^^ 
\. his' individ^ual needs and that' he achieves that \ ^ 

level of mastery of the basic skills which his 
capacities permit. ^ 

As well the law speci,fies the contingencies should a student 



fail to /attain minimum performacce standards; 

(1). By July 1977, each., district school 
"boSrd shall, establish a comprehensive program 
i'or pupil' progress ioii^ which shall be based upon' 
^ • an evaluation of each pupil's perforthance, in- 
cluding how well he masters the minimum per- ' 
rormance standards approved by the state b'oard. fj 

' (2) The distract program for pypil pro- * 
gression^shall be^ based upon local goals and 
o.^Oectives which *are compatible with the state's' 
plah for education atid whicH supplement the 
minimum performance standards, approved by the 
' state Board of education* Particular emphasis, 
however, shall be placed upon the pupil's ^ mastery ' 
of the basic^skillst especially reading, before 
he'is promoted from, the third, fifth, eighth 
and eleventh grades. Other pertinent factors 
^considered by the teacher' b.efore recominending 
that a pupil' progress ^from one grade to another 
shall be prescribed by the district school 
board in its rules. - ^ ^ , 

. ' (3) : Beginning with the 1978-79 school 

^ year,'\each district .school board s^hall^festablish 
' standaijds for graduation from its secondary 
. schools, . ^Such standards^shall include, but not 
/ tfe limited to, mastery of the bgisic: skills .and*' 
• satisfactory performance ir> functional^ literacy : 
, as fletermined by 't>ie State Board" of ^Education, • 
and the conjpletion ,of the minimum number of 
.cred'ttG required by the district school board. 
3ach district shall develop procedures for the » 
- remediation of thos-e. students who are unable 

to mee*t such standards. ' Eased on these 'standards 
each .district shall provide for the. awarding of 
^ certificates of attendance, and, may provide- for 
^ , differentiated diplomas to correspond with the 

' ^ -varying, achievement levels or competencies of 
' its secondary students. 

In addition,N^ the law rejquiresj ^dacational* planning (including 

the creation of a management - infcrmati^on system)? research and 

a^veJ.opment ".to assess ,the effects of alternative educational 

practice}" educational evjalHationr" procedures for diagnosis 

and plapgment of students in special programs for exceptional 

students/to determine that the district is following the criter 



£or/placeihent established by rules of* the state board,*" state- 
wide' assessment testing programs ( sic ) ? school, district, and 
fetate reports r and school advis6ry congnittees, (but these shall 
not have **any of the powers atnd- duties now reserved by law to 
the district school board*'*) ' 




